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honest men who acquitted themselves of their often
unprofitable functions zealously and competently,
sometimes, when the occasion demanded it, with
admirable courage. Some of them, like the governors
d'Argenson, Frontenac, Vaudreuil, Beauharnois, or like
the intendants Talon, Raudot, Begon, Hocquart, were
well above the average. No one need be astonished if
some of them sought to enrich themselves in the fur-
trade with the Indians, since the whole economic life
of New France was dominated by the beaver. A man
would have had to be a saint and more to disdain a
merchandise so profitable and plentiful; moreover His
Majesty the King did not pay out vast sums to those
to whom he delegated his authority. It must be
admitted, with the rascal La Hontan, who came to
Canada at the end of the seventeenth century, that it
was a very rare thing to see a governor of a colony
enrich himself only at the expense of animals.

Seigniorial tenure, as it existed in France, was intro-
duced at the very beginning of the period of coloniza-
tion. The Coutume de Paris, applied from 1663 on,
changed nothing. The only difference was that the
Crown, instead of the companies, now distributed the
fiefs. Like their predecessors, those who received them,
whether religious societies or plain citizens, undertook,
in return, to clear the land, either by themselves or by
settling colonists on it. Louis Hebert, who could read
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, obtained the first concession
in 1617; then the number of seigniories, whether of
great or small extent, increased gradually. Some were
granted to religious orders; some to former army
officers who had earned them in the struggles with the
Iroquois or the English, some as a reward for service to